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A moral world is a world where 
persons, individual persons, are 
treated as ends in themselves, and 
not as means or instruments to an 
end beyond themselves. ... You, 
as a person, are an absolute value; 
but if I make use of you as a means 


to my own end, however good my 
, 1 am making your value 


end may be 
relative to 


mine, | am infringing 


your absolutencss and I am doing 


you wrong. 


L. P. Jacks 
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Opportunity to matriculate for a 
diploma from the oldest school ot 
social work in the country is pre- 
sented with the opening on June 
16th of the Summer Quarter. 
Graduation will follow the satisfac- 
tory completion of six quarters of 
study. Complete information about 
the curriculum is given in the 
Announcement of Courses 
which will be mailed 
free upon 
request. 


¥ 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The 
Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 

History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventable Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 
course. 

For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Courses in: 


Children’s Work 
Family Welfare 
Medical Social Service 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


Affiiated School: Training School 
for Public Service for those who 
are planning to enter city, State, or 
national departments. 


- 


Address 


Tue Director, 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 








The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
of 


SOCIAL AND HEALTH 
WORK 


In a new building, devoted exclusively 
to social service— 

In the heart of a rich and varied field 
of social work need and enterprise— 

In close co-operation with progressive, 
effective agencies— 

Opens its sixteenth year on 
September 15, 1924 
Scholarships are available for 
well-prepared students 


Address inquiries to 
THE REGISTRAR 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Ta. 
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CASE WORK AMONG FOREIGN-BORN FAMILIES! 


IDA L. HULL 


Case Supervisor, Bridgeport Charity Organization Society 


EARS ago, most of the families 

) known to case workers in this sec- 

tion of the country (Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York) had been born 
either in the United States or in some other 
English-speaking country. At the present 
time over half have originated either in 
Central or Southern Europe. In Boston 
the per cent of foreign-born clients is a little 
over 50; in Bridgeport it is about 65; in 
New York it is 68. Limiting the subject of 
case work to that done with the foreign- 
born leaves us, therefore, with more than 
half the whole problem in this part of the 
country. 

For most of us, foreign-born families 
seem to have sprung into being, full-armed, 
at Ellis Island. If they are thought of as 
having any history previous to their arrival 
here, it seems dark and impenetrable, with 
a difference in language as the one out- 
standing feature. Yet no trained case 
worker can feel satisfied to know only of 
the adult life of any client. To understand 
him she must know something of the influ- 
ences that moulded his early years. She 
must know something about his heredity. 
Yet how seldom it ever occurs to most of us 
that our foreign-born clients ever had 
grandfathers! We do know, of course, that 


' Given March 18, 1924, as one of the course of 
Lectures on Social Case Work, New Haven, 
onn. 
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these almost mythical grandfathers must 
still persist in them, as ours in us, not alone 
in the physical and mental powers inherited, 
but in the teachings of years ago as to the 
conduct of life, as to attitude toward friend 
and neighbor and enemy. Sometimes we de 
indeed catch a glimpse of the enthusiasms 
or the prejudices of those grandfathers, act- 
ing now as motive forces in this country. 

An example of such survival is to be 
found in a quarrel between neighbors which 
recently came to a case worker for adjust- 
ment. A Hungarian woman appealed for 
protection against a violent neighbor. “ He 
is crazy,” she said, “he is a dangerous man 
and has killed three of my hens. He says 
he is Jesus.” When questioned further, the 
woman said that he had not actually called 
himself the Christ, but he did claim to be a 
very superior being. Aside from these 
boastful claims, however, his undesirability 
as a neighbor consisted in his interference 
with other people’s chickens. When the 
troublesome neighbor was seen, he readily 
admitted that he had been rather severe in 
his dealings with the hens; but he wondered 
what else could be expected of him when 
their owner permitted them to get out of 
bounds and to scratch up the parsnips in 
his neat little garden. 

On the face of things, the situation looked 
like the sort of acrimonious dispute which 
may develop in any suburb where chickens 
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become trespassers. But it was not a case 
for a poultry expert. The real difficulty 
proved to be something far more compli- 
cated—something brought over by these two 
families from Europe. They had both emi- 
grated from the same town in Hungary in 
pre-war days, but the woman is by race a 
Magyar, and her neighbor is a Slovene. 
Into their present relations there enters a 
consciousness on her part of being born the 
social superior, for she and her family 
belonged to the dominant race in the old 
country. Her neighbor, however, now that 
his old town has become a part of Jugo- 
Slavia, considers that their positions have 
been reversed, for by the turn of fortune, 
the Slovene is now of the ruling race in that 
part of the world. 

Now if the case worker had known 
nothing of the racial struggles and antip- 
athies of the Magyar and the Slav, she 
would have considered their bickerings a 
trivial quarrel about chickens, and would 
have called the families queer or unreason- 
able or fussy, or something else designed v0 
conceal ignorance of the real trouble. 

Racial antipathies are not negligible fac- 
tors—ask any European statesman. In this 
country harmonious relations cannot be ex- 
pected to come easily between groups who in 
Europe have a long history of antagonism. 
Difficulties due to these traditional animosi- 
ties are constantly cropping out here be- 
tween different races, different regions, dif- 
ferent towns even. In America we are only 
faintly aware of these cross-currents. Case 
workers are even in doubt often as to the 
race of their clients. Families are some- 
times described as Austrian, for instance, 
because they originated in the old Austrian 
empire, without any idea as to whether they 
are German or Slav or Magyar. Yet to 
know to what racial group a family belongs 
is fundamental. 

When the immigrant comes to America, 
he may have to meet his traditional enemies 
at his place of work, in the streets, even in 
the same block in which he himself lives, but 
as far as possible he tries to ignore alien 
groups and to establish himself among his 
own kind. It may be said with much truth 
that his social environment in this country, 
when he first arrives, is largely something 
which he has brought along with him, some- 
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thing which consists of relationships with 
his home town; in part it is still there, in 
part it has material expression here through 
relatives and friends who are fellow-immi- 
grants, through customs still observed by 
the group as to dress and celebrations of 
saints’ days and family festivals: through all 
those social reactions dictated by ideals of 
honor, of self-respect, of mutual help, of 
duties toward family and toward the town 
and national group. 

The South Italian peasant, a type which 
came to this country in great numbers a few 
years ago, was born in a town in which his 
family had lived for many generations. In 
that town he had a definite social status, 
The way in which he should behave to his 
parents, to his sisters and brothers, to his 
neighbors and to the town officials had been 
carefully marked out for him by his grand- 
fathers so that all he had to do was to con- 
form. While these fixed standards of con- 
duct have undoubtedly suffered severe 
shocks as a result of the general social up- 
heaval following the war, the immigrant 
here is ordinarily a product of the old times. 
His childhood days were spent under the 
old régime and its influence is still potent. 

When a newly arrived immigrant looks 
out on his surroundings, he does not see 
what you or | would see. He is keenly con- 
scious only of those houses in which his 
fellow-countrymen reside. To them he goes 
tor such social life as he enjoys. To them 
he appeals for advice in any new situation. 
From them he is entitled to receive sym- 
pathy and assistance in any misfortune. 

The old customs are sometimes puzzling 
to the case worker, who does not under- 
stand them. Take such an apparently 
simple matter as clothing. Sometimes the 
case worker gives a good hat or dress to a 
peasant woman, and then finds that it is 
never worn. She wonders why, when it is 
something so much better than anything the 
woman possesses. She does not realize that 
the peasant costume cannot be discarded in 
the early years here without incurring the 
ridicule of the neighbors who still wear it. 
To an Italian peasant, putting on a hat 
means putting on airs and gives the neigh- 
bors an opportunity to explain that she is no 
better than they, even though she does deck 
herself out like a lady. It is a custom for a 
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Sicilian widow to wear a black shawl. A 
black coat, however plain, would indicate 
frivolity and great lack of respect toward 
the memory of the deceased husband. Some 
years ago I was guilty of a gross breach of 
propriety as to suitable attire to give a 
widow. My victim, who—fortunately for 
her—had a keen sense of humor, told me 
some months afterwards about her embar- 
rassing experience, following her public 
appearance in the coat I had given her. She 
had been sent to a hospital in October. A 
month later, when she was ready to go 
home, the weather was quite cold, so a long, 
warm black coat was sent for her to wear 
home. She told me how she had put her 
shaw! over the coat and had pulled it down 
to make it cover her as much as possible, 
but in spite of her precautions the neighbors 
saw the coat and said to each other in 
shocked whispers: “Her husband only 
eight months dead, and she is wearing a 
coat.” 

Ignorance of established customs and 
their significance may cause amusement or it 
may arouse resentment. To ask a man if he 
has been a fisherman may amuse him if he 
comes from a mountain town; but it will 
affront a peasant from certain maritime 
towns, as he considers himself the social 
superior of the fisherman. To ask a woman 
if she worked in the fields may be regarded 
as insulting if she is not a peasant; or it 
may amuse one who comes from a part of 
the country where women work only in the 
home. Even instruction in diet may be 
given more tactfully with a knowledge of 
what foods have been customary. Telling 
a Sicilian mother, for instance, to give her 
children oatmeal would sound to her like 
advising that they be treated like little pigs, 
for in Sicily oats and corn are regarded as 
food suitable for animals only. 

These are little matters, but they are not 
of little importance. They emphasize the 
differences between the case worker and her 
client and so create a barrier, for the client 
may easily argue that anyone so ignorant of 
the usual and proper is indeed a being ot 
quite another world and one who, though 
she probably does appreciate the need of 
paying the rent promptly, will not under- 
stand any but material needs. 

When we talk about case work with the 


foreign-born, our usual method is to confine 
ourselves to a study of the client. We have 
him analyzed, and psychoanalyzed. A long 
list is made out of his peculiarities, and 
particularly of his weaknesses. Seldom, 
however, do case workers turn an equally 
critical eye upon themselves. It does not 
occur to them to take stock of their own 
endowments. Most educated Europeans, 
however ardent their enthusiasm for their 
own racial group customs, are conscious that 
there are other possibilities as to the ordering 
of life. They often live in such close con- 
tact with other race groups that, though they 
prize their own culture most highly, they do 
realize that others exist. They may even 
admit that other ways are just as good for 
other people. Everyone is, of course, the 
center of his own world. Americans are 
often not only their own center, but the 
whole universe as well—so far as their 
recognition of any other standards than 
their own are concerned. This seems very 
simpleminded, and simpleminded we are in 
truth, How many case workers, for 
instance, have ever stopped to think how 
exceedingly queer they must seem to their 
clients? Yet queer we do seem—it is even 
possible that queer we are, at times. That 
the recognition of peculiarities is mutual 
has a very direct bearing on the relation of 
the case worker and her client. 

From time to time the case worker gets 
surprising glimpses of the person she is 
supposed to be. The motives imputed to 
her are often quite far from the mark. One 
worker found that out after she had had to 
go the same day to see two families who 
were neighbors, both of whom had had 
twins added to their number the same week. 
The somewhat dismayed fathers had both 
asked to have milk supplied to the new- 
comers. It was given to one family, but the 
other family was refused because their in- 
come was large enough to stand the addi- 
tional strain. Some weeks later the mother 
who had been considered able to buy milk, 
said to the case worker very reproachfully 
that she could not understand why milk 
should be refused to girl babies when it was 
given so willingly to boy babies! 

I was once not told the whole truth, be- 
cause I was considered too prejudiced to be 
trusted with all the facts. A very good 
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friend of mine, an Italian, asked me to help 
her neighbor, a widow, of whom she spoke 
very kindly. Some months later, when this 
widow had married again and gone to an- 
other city, my Italian friend told me about 
some irregularities in the life of her former 
neighbor. “ But,” I objected, “when you 
came to me about her, you said she was a 
good woman.” “QO yes,” she replied, “ but 
1 wanted you to help her.” That explana- 
tion did not please me at all, but the more I 
thought about it, the more I felt I had no 
right to feel aggrieved. That woman had 
seen me often; she knew me pretty well— 
perhaps better than I did myself in some 
respects; and if I had made upon her the 
impression of being willing to help only 
those who had conformed to my rigid 
standards of conduct, then why expect her 
to trust me with more of the facts than she 
thought I was equal to interpreting ? 

When illness comes, the differences in 
points of view are apt to be much accentu- 
ated. There are many reasons why a sick 
man may not wish to go to the hospital. He 
may object because in his native land no one 
in the rural districts ever went except as a 
last resort. To go meant either that he had 
no relatives or friends, or that they no longer 
cared about him and were willing to abandon 
him to his fate. Even when on arriving in 
this country no prejudice is felt against 
hospital care, a horror of it may be aroused 
by the terrifying rumors as to what hap- 
pens there—where nobody cares about you, 
where all sorts of inhuman experiments are 
tried without a “ by your leave,” and where, 
when you become regarded as a nuisance, 
there are easy ways of getting rid of you 
forever. Tale after tale is told about the 
barbarity of hospital methods, and told by 
persons who believe they know the truth. ~ 

During an influenza epidemic, a hospital 
social worker telephoned a family welfare 
society about a patient in the influenza 
ward, an Italian woman who spoke no 
English. She and her four-weeks-old baby 
had been brought in ten days before. She 
was quite ill, though her condition was not 
considered serious with proper treatment. 
But she insisted on sitting up in bed all day; 
she would not take medicine; and she re- 
fused all attention from the nurses, even to 
having her temperature taken. The Italian 
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priest who was visiting the ward tried to 
talk with her, but she would not listen to 
him, so the Hospital decided she must be a 
Protestant. It was thought that the woman’s 
husband might be able to persuade her to 
submit to treatment, so permission was 
granted for him to come to see her, though 
it was against the rules to allow visitors in 
the ward except to patients who were dying. 
As the hospital was a long distance away 
and the office of the case worker only two 
blocks from where the family lived, she was 
asked to take a message to the husband. 


At the home, the husband and three chil- 
dren were found in bed and still quite ill 
with influenza. As the husband could not 
possibly make the trip to the hospital for 
several days, the case worker, who spoke 
Italian, was asked to visit the woman in the 
ward. 

On reaching the hospital, the case worker, 
thinking the woman must be worrying about 
her sick husband and children, told her at 
once that they were getting on satisfactorily, 
and then began to urge her to do as the 
nurses asked, so that she might recover 
quickly and go home. The woman’s atti- 
tude seemed almost indifferent. She half 
turned away her head and asked hardly a 
question. Then a muttered word showed 
that her thoughts were far from the subject 
in hand. Little by little the story came out. 
The woman was thoroughly convinced that 
she had been deserted by her husband and 
by all her friends, and that she was then in 
the state almshouse. When the doctors 
heard this, they said, “a mental case.” But 
she was not a mental case in the usual sense 
of the word. Her conclusions were those 
to which any one of her friends might have 
come under the same circumstances. For 
several days she had not seen one familiar 
face. If her husband could not come to see 
her, she reasoned, he could surely send 
someone. As a matter of fact, he had; he 
had sent a friend every day to the hospital 
to inquire and to leave loving messages. 
She did not realize that messages left at the 
door of a hospital all too busy trying to cope 
with an epidemic would never reach the 
quarantined ward. And why did no one at 
all come to see her? She saw visitors call- 


ing on other patients; and there was no one 
to explain to her that visitors were per- 
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mitted only to the dying. So she had de- 
cided that as her husband had sent no word 
and no messenger, he could not care for her 
any more—he must have abandoned her. 
Once convinced of that, there came trooping 
to mind all the gruesome tales current in 
foreign districts as to the fate of poor 
wretches in hospitals and almshouses. It 
was easy for her to believe that they must be 
true. The nurse with the clinical ther- 
mometer looked to her like the bearer of a 
hypodermic needle with a fatal dose. The 
priest must have been called in to admin- 
ister extreme unction. Everything that 
happened she interpreted as designed to 
bring her one step nearer her doom. 

After the case worker left, the nurse came 
to the bedside. Her formerly refractory 
patient smiled, kissed her hand, and from 
that time on obeyed all directions given her. 

When patients remain at home, their 
emotional reaction to the treatment pre- 
scribed is sometimes detrimental to their 
quick recovery. Rest and quiet and fresh 
air seem to us essentials to convalescence, 
but if having friends remain away means to 
a patient that no one cares enough about 
him to stand by, if throwing up the windows 
means letting in pneumonia—then rest and 
quiet and fresh air, being interpreted as 
loneliness and abandonment and undue ex. 
posure, lose much of their efficacy. Some 
compromise has to be sought. 

Attempts to regulate the behavior of the 
other members of the family toward the one 
who is ill may fail through lack of under- 
standing of the emotional reactions which 
are customary. Relatives will often refuse 
to urge proper treatment for a sick man he- 
cause they fear to wound his feelings. 

Affection has many ways of expressing 
itself. I once went to see a family up three 
flights of stairs, and as soon as I began to 
ascend, I heard the wails and shrieks of the 
woman I was going to see. Her husband, 
who was suffering from some rheumatic 
condition which made any movement ex- 
quisitely painful, was being moved from 
the bed to a chair. One look at his face 
told the pain he was enduring, though he 
was shutting his lips tightly together. His 
wife, however, was weeping loudly and with 
a fresh burst at every indication he gave ot 
the torture he was undergoing. I knew that 


woman well; and if I had thought it would 
do any good, I should have taken her aside 
and exhorted her to control herself. Isn't 
that what a case worker would be expected 
to do? But it would have been wrong. 
That vicarious moaning was an outlet for 
the man’s suffering; it was audible evidence 
of his wife’s affection for him. I have 
always remembered the lesson. So a few 
days ago when I saw a Sicilian who had just 
returned home from a stay in the hospital, | 
said to him: “ Your wife cried all the time 
you were away.” His face lighted up, his 
wife smiled happily, and I too was quite 
content to have made the wrong remark in 
the right place. 

Another difficulty in persuading foreign- 
born clients to have medical treatment is 
that they sometimes believe that they are 
suffering, not from a physical malady, but 
from the evil eye; and for such bewitch- 
ment a doctor’s medicine can do no good. 
Most doctors will admit as much! One 
woman, who was probably mentally unbal- 
anced (though none of her friends thought 
so) told all her neighbors that a midwife liv- 
ing on the next street was coming into her 
room every night by way of the keyhole or 
through the cracks under the doors, and was 
pinching and beating her. She was so in- 
censed at this persecution that she even 
threatened to kill the midwife, and hesitated 
only for fear that the evil spirit, when en- 
tirely freed from its bodily habitation, might 
become even more malicious. As it seemed 
possible that in a moment of exasperation 
she might become violent, the midwife was 
warned to keep out of her way. The mid- 
wife’s response was illuminating, because 
she voiced the neighborhood point of view. 
She at once began to protest that she never 
went through keyholes; and when assured 
that of course she did not, as no one pos- 
sibly could, she insisted that such a feat was 
quite within the power of witches as she 
very well knew, for her own mother had 
suffered from their torment. 

When a client believes that he is accursed, 
the case worker may not find out his state 
of mind for some time. One reason is that, 
when such a misfortune is hinted at, the 
case worker at once shows either that she is 
quite ignorant of the black arts, or that she 
ridicules such beliefs. Now it is no joke to 
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have a real, live devil after you! The fear 
of such a fate is not talked about freely, per- 
haps because of an uneasy suspicion that 
a malign power may overhear and be 
offended. It is better not to take chances. 
It is something like the attitude of the old 
French peasant woman, who is described 
by George Sand as bowing low whenever 
the devil was mentioned, for, she explained, 
it may not come amiss to have been respect- 
ful to any powerful being. So, to be on the 
safe side, charms are put around the neck 
of the little baby and are carried around by 
adults, and various protective gestures and 
phrases are in common use. 

We have been speaking of the foreign- 
born family as a unit. While the children 
are small, it usually appears to be one. The 
attitude of the family is also the attitude of 
all its members. Especially does it present 
a united front during its first contacts with 
the new ways in the new country. But as 
the case worker becomes hetter acquainted 
and learns of dissension within the family 
group, she is apt to find that her attempts at 
reconciliation have little effect. To know 
what appeal to make, she must know the tra- 
ditional relationships of the members of the 
family one to another. 

Of course there is no one type of foreign- 
born family. But in contrast with the 
American family, it has always something 
much more clearly defined as to the privi- 
leges and duties of the husband and wife 
and children. 

In an Italian family, for instance, the 
husband has the privilege of deciding all im- 
portant matters, and the duty of providing 
for all needs, and of seeing that the children 
get a proper start in life. He is not a 
tyrant, but he does insist on being looked 
on as the head of the family. His approval 
is essential before any important step 1s 


taken. The wife is by no means without a 
voice. She has the duty of arranging her 


household affairs wisely. She owes to her 
husband a respectful recognition of his 
wishes. The children are taught to regard 
their father as the ultimate authority in the 
home. 


This I had brought home to me some 
years ago when I was asking a woman if 
she would like to have her children go for a 
vacation in the country. 


A young son in- 
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“Huh! she don’t know 
what she wants. You'll have to ask my 
father.” Son was quite right. Until the 
father’s confidence is won, little progress 
can be made. Of course just seeing father 
is not enough. He cannot be dictated to. 
Sut if the case worker goes to him, not to 
enlighten his ignorance but to put the matter 
hefore him as the proper person to make the 
decision, he will give her a hearing and a 
fair chance to make her point. 


terrupted with: 


Getting the children started in life is the 
responsibility of their father; but it is a 
matter in which the case worker is always 
interested. She wants to help her families 
to plan wisely for the future of their boys 
and girls. She is an enthusiast for educa- 
tion and for training along vocational lines, 
but her arguments in favor of more school- 
ing than the law requires often fall on 
stony ground, particularly as regards the 
girls. She urges upon the parents a trade 
school training or a course at a business 
school and then an apprenticeship, so that 
in five or ten years the daughter may become 
a successful business woman. But the par- 
ents have quite another plan. They will feel 
themselves failures as parents unless, be- 
fore daughter is twenty, she is married and 
busy with her own household tasks. They 
sometimes hesitate to explain this frankly to 
the case worker, who seems to them a kind 
soul and meriting some consideration, even 
though she has never been able to find a 
husband. But after all, marriage is a seri- 
ous matter. Why assume the attitude that 
it should overtake one by accident, as it 
were? If the case worker would recognize 
the future toward which the parents are 
looking, she would be able to talk about 
their daughters more effectively. If she 
would relate her arguments for more edu- 
cation and trade training to the girl’s 
future as wife and mother, rather than to 
her ability to make a lot of money, it would 
be a less characteristically American argu- 
ment, but wouldn’t it be sound? 

The foreign-born family has often suf- 
fered a peculiar strain because of the en- 
forced separation of the members. Who 
can estimate the effect on the morale of 
family groups due to war conditions, which 
meant that so many immigrants in this 
country could not communicate with their 
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relatives for years. Even when communica- 
tion across the waters is possible, it is at 
best unsatisfactory, especially to people who 
do not express themselves easily in writing. 
Then there is the further strain because here 
new factors are entering into the life of the 
newcomer, which may tend to alienate him 
from those he left behind—those who may 
come here to join him later on. 

Living in America for several years, 
even in a foreign colony, does change the 
immigrant. The change is, of course, very 
slow. Often he himself is quite unconscious 
of having altered in any way, but a fellow- 
countryman who has just arrived realizes 
keenly that there has been a change. The 
immigrant of ten years’ standing may be all 
that he used to be but he is something more. 
Case workers who have known both recent 
arrivals and foreign-born families who have 
heen here for several years usually think 
that the latter are easier to work with be- 
cause, through their contacts with this 
country, they seem to have become somewhat 
adjusted to American conditions. But ap- 
pearances are deceiving. The recent ar- 
rival, whose need of special understanding 
is so obvious, may present a less difficult 
problem than does the immigrant who has 
heen here long enough to speak English and 
wear American clothes. 


Change is inevitable with the flight of 
years, but better adjustment is not inevitable. 
The family which has been here five, ten, 
fifteen vears, may present an increasingly 
dificult problem. For they have loosened 
the bonds which held them to their old ideals 
and ambitions, and they may not have at- 
tached themselves to anything else which can 
give stability. They are alienated from the 
past without being reconciled to the present. 
Often such an uncertain, unhappy, disil- 
lusioned state is further complicated by 
special problems with the children. This 
may result in the cleavage between the first 





and second generation, which is the greatest 
tragedy in the immigrant’s life. To this 
catastrophe, the case worker is all too apt to 
contribute, so easy is it for the American 
to think that she understands the children, 
so hard to feel equally sympathetic with the 
parents. 

Some case workers indeed seem to think 
that it is a waste of time to bother about the 
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adult immigrant, especially if he does not 
speak English. They say we may as well 
give him up as hopeless and concentrate on 
the children. Yet with all immigrant 
groups, anti-social behavior is much greater 
in the second than in the first generation. 


The real problem with the children is 
quite other than it seems. We are deceived 
by the veneer of the second generation, 
which uses the same language and phrases 
as we. Beneath this exterior likeness there 
are conflicts of two cultures. The son 
of the immigrant has been taught certain 
ideals at home, and others at school. When 
he grows up he still remembers the clash 
between the two, and alternately rejoices that 
he is not as his parents were, and grieves at 
the pain he knows he gave them. Not in- 
frequently, after he is grown, he still feels 
hot resentment for slights he endured years 
before at the hands of his American play- 
mates. Sometimes he changes his name to 
one that sounds American, and refuses to 
be considered anything but American; then 
with revulsion of feeling, he declares that 
this country is nothing to him, and that he 
is proud to be of other blood. His changes 
of front are very confusing to the man him- 
self. Even if he understands the reason for 
it, he suffers. When such a man of the 
second generation marries a girl from a 
characteristically American home, domestic 
difficulties are likely to result. His wife does 
not understand why he seems so kind and 
just at times and so narrow and tyrannical 
at others. He suffers as well as she. When 
difficulties arise between him and _ his 
children, vivid pictures of his own rebellious 
boyhood flash before his eyes to reproach 
him, and in his own family he hears himself 
speaking with the voice of his father. 

To such a man the case worker can be of 
great help, if she understands the situation. 
She ought to be able to interpret his con- 
tradictions to him and his family. She 
should help him to find out how to keep for 
himself all that is best in both the old way 
and the new way, so that life may become 
for him richer and fuller, and no longer 
tumultuous and contradictory. 

Our laws may in the future restrict im- 
migration to such an extent that case work- 
ing agencies will deal with few foreign- 
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born families. But they will surely have 
many second generation families from those 
homes where the parents could not adjust 
themselves to new conditions. In working 
now with foreign-born families, the case 
worker can contribute much toward the 
success of the next generation by helping 
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to maintain harmonious relations within the 
home. She can do this only if she under- 
stands the parents as well as the children, 
A knowledge of the background, the ideals 
and ambitions of foreign-born families is 
the only sure foundation on which to build 
for the future of their children. 





“CONTINUED” 


Give us another slice! 
I wish you were not quite so deaf, 
I've had to ask you twice! 


™" ND yet,” mused the Carpenter aloud, 

stepping on Little Brother's starter, 

“doesn’t the real responsibility for 
office ‘ feel’ and spirit rest with you visitors, 
especially with you older visitors?”’ There 
was an anxious pause while L. B. decided 
whether or not to start, then a sigh of relief 
as his staccato complaints broke forth. Con- 
versation was impossible until he was safely 
guided out of the snowdrift in which the 
White Knight had carefully parked him, 
but as he settled into high, the Carpenter 
continued. 


“It seems to me that we all of us are ‘ bol- 
shevik’ enough to bristle at anything in 
the least suggestive of condescension, and 
until people get to know the executives per- 
sonally, isn’t any bid we make for comrade- 
ship apt to be taken for that? Or, worse, 
may not the new visitor think she jas to do 
as we invite, just because we are her su- 
periors? No real friendship was ever built 
on that basis, you know. As a matter of 
fact you weren't the easiest person in the 
world to get through to yourself, and as I 
remember, the real offer of friendship 
finally had to come from you, didn’t it?” 

The Walrus’ quick flush of color is charny- 
ing, but much to her distress a sure indica- 
tion of a “ touch.” 

“H’m” (which in Walrussian means * [ 
never thought of that”) came slowly from 
the corner. “ You know it’s true that it 


wasn’t until I began staying around after 
hours that I discovered how really nice and 
human you are.” 

Little Brother gave a sudden irritated 
lurch. “ Human!” exploded the Carpenter, 
Where do you 


“ Of course we are human! 


acquire that exaggerated respect for us 
anyway?” 

The Walrus chuckled and the Carpenter, 
with an uneasy sense of having been suc- 
cessfully baited, deflated. 

“To go back to the last remark but one,” 
remarked the Walrus, “I’m not sure you're 
not right. I can see, now that you speak 
of it, that vou did make openings for me 
and chances for friendship that I didn’t 
recognize at all, and I'll admit I’ve noticed 
that the newer visitors haven't always 
greeted invitations from you and the Griffin 
with too much enthusiasm. You know, I 
wonder if some of us don’t come in with 
rather defensive attitudes. Family case 
work has the reputation of being a killing 
job—you needn’t say it, I’ve heard it before 
—and I wonder if perhaps the visitors aren't 
coming in with a determination not to allow 
themselves to be killed off and aren’t fear- 
ing encroachments on their private time? In 
other words, they aren’t going to run any 
risk of being ‘ owned by the job.’ ” 

“ But that’s just the point,” returned the 
Carpenter, as Little Brother recognized the 
flat red building, the Walrus’ disembarking 
spot. ‘They aren't giving themselves a 
chance to know either us or the real joy of 
the job because of that fear. Are we such 
horrible examples—we who have been on the 
job for a few years—that they have a horror 
of growing to be like us? I thought we were 
by way of being real folks, and like Alex- 
ander Johnson I have few friends like my 
friends in social work. Yet I heard a visitor 
say the other day that after you worked all 
day with people you certainly didn’t want to 
see them at night, too.” 

The Walrus grinned cheerfully from the 
pavement. ‘ Maybe,” she said irrelevantly, 
“but we can’t settle it tonight. I’m quite 
willing to accept my responsibility for the 
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” 


office ‘morale.’”” The Carpenter's groan at 
the word brought forth another chuckle. 
“But don’t forget that you are pledged to 
a tea-party. Good night, and thanks for the 
lift.” 


A slam of the door, a roar from Little 
Brother, two answering smiles, and the 
“pleasant walk and pleasant talk along the 
briny beach ” was ended for another day. 

Mary S. BrisLrty 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


To THE Epitor: 

Why promise ? 

In “ A Voyage of Discovery” in the Feb- 
ruary FAMILy it is stated that, on the advice 
of a psychologist, a social worker told Mr. 
D of her suspicion that Barbara was not his 
own child, and promised Mr. D to keep 
secret the fact of adoption. The man had 
shown symptoms of insanity and the matter 
was brought up because of the possible 
effect of concealment on his mental attitude. 

I suppose conscientious persons who wish 
their word to be as good as their bond learn 
early in life’s experiences to be chary of 
making promises. So often it becomes 
necessary to withdraw from a promise—or 
to break it—or to keep it to one’s own hurt 
or, what is worse, to that of others. 

Certainly social workers learn to be chary 
of promises through experiences like this 
one—another child is born, Mrs. D is sent 
to a hospital for the insane, Mr. D deserts, 
both children are left uncared for, and the 
social worker must break her promise or let 
Mrs. D’s parents, far away and in moderate 
circumstances, take both children, even 
though Barbara has no claim on them. 

When asked about visiting relatives, a 
wise worker said: “I often avoid seeing 
relatives when the family is against it, but 
I never promise—the time may come when 
seeing them may be the very best thing to 
do.” 

In this instance, a promise seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate because there is a pub- 
lic record, and the law requiring such record 
was doubtless enacted for the protection of 
all, especially the child. In trying to help 
the man, the interests of others seem to have 
been forgotten. 

“Client” is not used in this particular 
story, but I wonder if the current use of 
that word tends to make us lose sight of all 
but the individual? Would it help to use 
the plural always—“ clients”? The word 
was adopted, I believe, as seeming more 


human than “case,” but “case” had one 
advantage—it tended to hold in our minds 
the whole situation, in the family and out 
of it. 

A social worker needs to win faith in his 
motives, his judgment, and his discretion, 
rather than in any promise to speak or not 
to speak, to do or not to do certain things. 
That faith is what we ourselves give to 
those in whom we confide. 

To suggest what may be said instead of 
giving a promise seems futile—it depends 
on things of the moment. Probably Mr. D 
would have been satisfied with an assurance 
that he could trust in the worker’s discre- 
tion—and she would then have felt free to 
use it. But it might have been necessary to 
explain that the public record is intended 
to protect the child, and he would surely 
want the record used if Barbara ever needed 
that protection. 

As to M. S. B.’s question: My inclina- 
tion would be to tell Mrs. D’s parents (poor 
little Barbara has no “grandparents ”’) the 
circumstances of the promise, my regret that 
I made it, and the reason I feel it necessary 
to break the promise now; to describe 
Barbara’s unusual attractiveness and proba- 
bly her native background if it can be 
learned. If Mrs. D’s parents are not old 
now and make the discovery later (for ex- 
ample, when a birth certificate is required) 
it is possible they may be angered at what 
seems to them deceit and turn the child 
adrift as having no claim on them—and her 
case may be worse than if they now refused 
to take her, and M. S. B. or others now 
interested saw that she was wel! provided 
for. 

If Mr. D turns up later, I would apologize 
to him—not for breaking the promise, under 
the new circumstances, but for having made 
it. Alas! how often our failing is of quite 
another kind from that against which we 
have safeguarded ourselves! 

Zitpua D. Smiru 
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EDITORIAL 


HE moral life, Mr. Muste assures us 
in a recent issue of the World 
Tomorrow’, is an adventure. It 

was with a like thought that two years ago 
THE Famicy invited its readers to embark 
upon a Voyage of Discovery which might 
lead to some formulation of the ethics of this 
young profession of ours. In this as in per- 
sonal ethics we felt and still feel (as Have- 
lock Ellis expresses it) that “ what we need 
is not a code of beautifully cut and dried 
maxims, whether emanating from sacred 
mountains or from philosopher’s studies ” 
but that we can reach our goal only through 
active discussion of the day-to-day ethical 
problems of the worker on the job. We can- 
not at all agree with one case worker who 
swept the whole matter out of her ken with 
the remark that all such questions should be 
settled by Central Office! 

While we have not been fortunate enough 
to get as much discussion as we had hoped 
for our own pages, there has been ample 
and continuous evidence that the ethics of 
social case work is not yet shut up in a box— 
with only the box visible to the inquirirtg 
eye. Local groups in various parts of the 
country have discussed some of the questions 
raised from time to time in our Voyage of 
Discovery; more recently the testative code 
of ethics which was drawn up by a commit- 
tee of the Institute of Family Social Work 
has been the focus for series of local discus- 
sions. 

Dr. Cabot’s article in the Survey for 
April 15th is not only additional proof of 





1 May, 1924, page 141. 
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the vitality of the question of ethics in social 
work but will undoubtedly stimulate fresh 
discussion of this whole subject. We have 
no quarrel with Dr. Cabot in so far as he 
points out the danger of justifying, by 
professional expediency or necessity, pro- 
cedure which could not be justified in any 
other relationship. But we hasten to call 
attention to another besetting sin: the dan- 
ger of becoming the victim of a routine pro- 
cedure in investigation and treatment. Both 
are difficulties which every case worker 
faces. For both, the remedy is not more 
rules and regulations, but more imagination 
and greater sensitiveness and skill on the 
part of the worker. Shall we break faith 
with Mr. D —or with Mrs. D’s parents?? 
With neither, if our imagination has been 
sufficient to visualize the road ahead. 

Gandhi, who lives the faith which he pro- 
fesses and whose sincerity and honesty are 
evident in every word he has written, refuses 
to be caught by his British inquisitors® : 

I have known criminals of the deadliest type 
and I may humbly claim to have been instru- 
mental in weaning them from crimes. I should 
be forfeiting their confidence if I disclosed the 
name of a single man. But supposing I found 
myself wanting in weaning them from crimes. I 
would surely not take the next step to go and 
inform the police about them; I do not hesitate 
to say that for a Satyagrahi it is the straightest 
thing not to give evidence of a crime done even 
under his nose. But there can be only the rarest 
uses of this doctrine and even today / am not able 
to say whether I would not give evidence against 
a criminal whom I saw caught in the act. [The 
italics are ours.] 


We have not always recognized our 
ethical problems as such. From more group 
discussion we hope that we may become 
more sensitive to ethical difficulties before 
we have involved ourselves and our clients 
in situations such as that in the D family. 
To quote again from Mr. Muste’s article 
(and we wish we might quote all of it): 


Again, our thinking should be submitted to the 
test of group discussion. It may safely be said 
that no great ideas come save from those who 
have known the anguish of solitary mental wrest- 
ling. It may just as safely be said that all great 
ideas are the product of social effort, and are not 
products turned out by individual brains in 
closets, and handed down to a passive, waiting 
world. The possibilities of group discussion we 
have barely begun to test out. 


2See Tuk Famury, February, 1924, page 257; 
and this issue, page 83. 
3 Young India, page 29. 
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In working out our professional code we 
need “a clear-sighted eye, a many-sided 
sympathy, a fine daring, an_ endless 
patience,” but all our ruminations and dis- 
cussions are valuable only in so far as they 
make for better, finer service to those 
friends who seek our help. And for that 
reason we need more discussion—not only 
from those who can look upon our problems 
from the enviable vantage point of observer 
but even more from those who in the heat 
of the day’s battle must needs do valiant 
service with a broken sword. 


American Association for Family 

Social Work at Toronto is now 
available and may be secured by writing to 
the New York office (130 East 22d Street). 
The supply is not unlimited, so those who 
secure advance copies will wish to keep 
them for reference. 

The Association will have its headquar- 
ters at the King Edward Hotel, where any- 
one who wishes further information or 
desires appointments with members of the 
staff will be welcome. 


T's program of the meetings of the 


OCIAL workers need no urging to 
attend the National Conference of 
Social Work. Its functien in developing 
the social programs of the present and the 
future places an obligation on all those who 
are professionally interested in social work 
activities to participate in its discussions and 
deliberations. The fact that this year’s meet- 
ings are to be held in Canada gives an added 
significance to the 51st Conference. That 
Toronto has many attractions does not make 
it unique among Conference meeting places, 
but that Toronto and other Canadian cities 
have vital contributions to make to the social 
work thinking of the country as a whole 
makes this an opportunity not to be missed. 
Except for our big problem of non-English 
speaking immigrants, the States and the 
Dominion are not dissimilar in their social 
needs. Relations of public and private 
agencies, problems of social maladjustment, 
the ogre of widespread unemployment know 
no boundary line. We can learn each from 
the other in methods, angles of approach, 
participation of various social groups, and 
skill. There should be vigorous discussion. 
Members of the Conference have already 
received the May Bulletin which gives the 
details for this year’s meetings. It is the 
privilege of every one of us to make this 
first meeting of the new half-century worthy 
of its fifty predecessors. 


FROM A STUDENT'S DIARY, II! 


December 13: This morning I started 
out with a nice little schedule in mind, think- 
ing I would easily finish, but the hospital 
couldn’t look up my dope until 2:30 p.m. 
and I needed definite information before 
approaching the place of employment, so I 
did write up telephone calls until that time. 
Even at 2:30 I had to wait, finally reaching 
the restaurant and waiting an hour for the 
manager—only to discover his ignorance of 
the hotel’s past history. The superintendent 
was out of course, which means a later call. 
I did get in a talk with Mr. K. 

December 14: Another full and rather 
confusing day off schedule. Haven’t been 


1 Continued from the May issue of Tae Famity, 
page 65. 


able to get anything definite on Mr. A’s job 
yet due to bad luck and lack of time. This 
two-day-a-week business is most unsatisfac- 
tory and makes work jerky and intervals 
between some things too long. Enthusiasm 
over certain plans cools off. I need a dif- 
ferent psychology for field work after five 
days of the academic. Well it can’t be 
helped and it ought to be a good lesson in 
adaptability. Bought Chris some shoes and 
enjoyed it. The K’s furnish me little enough 
fun. I have that rather baffled feeling that 
we spoke of in conference this morning, a 
feeling that arises from failing to get a real 
wedge in, but Chris likes me and was tickled 
with the new shoes, which he picked out 
himself. 
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December 20: Busy day but interesting. 
Mr. P and I are getting quite chummy. He 
says he is going to give me a dress if I get 
Mr. A a job and compensation. I explained 
I would rather that he give it to Mrs. K, 
but it didn’t make much impression on him. 
1 wonder what my fond parents would regis- 
ter if | showed up in a gown of such origin. 
I still don’t get very far with the K’s. I got 
some more information out of Mr. P but 
this does not solve the dilemma. I wonder 
if it wouldn't have been better to let them 
be dispossessed and get them cheaper rooms, 
That $52 would have gone a long way 
toward paying future rents instead of going 
into a hole, and the landlord would have 
been glad to get rid of them. Got Mr. A. 
a job and he turned it down. I am getting 
sick of Greeks, but just the same that family 
interests me. The old lazy thing is working 
his wife too hard, and I have a suspicion 
that she may be pregnant though I haven't 
had a chance to ask her yet. 

January 3: I liked our conference on the 
R’s this morning, particularly for the in- 
formation it gave us on the city’s resources, 
which are still a maze to me. The discussion 
further made me wish to look up mental 
troubles and inform myself as to the exact 
meaning of dementia praecox, constitutional 
psychopathic inferior, and so on. These 
conferences have a way of showing one one’s 
blind spots. Tried to find out whether or 
not Mrs. A was pregnant but had no luck— 
or rather skill. She never volunteers any 
information and seems very reserved. She 
certainly looks as though she were expecting 
a baby, but she said most emphatically she 
didn’t want any more. However, the two 
facts are not necessarily contradictory. 

January 4: Felt relieved after bundling 
Mrs. A off to get a maternity corset. Felt. 
rather mean about it, for she was tired, hav- 
ing been out on one of her mysterious trips 
this morning. I decided, however, that I 
back down too easily, so the poor soul had to 
suffer for my noble resolves. Anyway it 
was efficient for she was all dressed for the 
street. She must have been at the prison 
for she asked me to go see Mr. K at his 
request. Heaven knows why she should be 
so afraid to have Mr. P know about it. 
He'd expect her to go occasionally. He is 
insisting that she work and he might object 
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to her galavanting on that ground. Anyway 
her concern was very real. I wonder if 
confinement is having a good effect on Mr, 
K’s ambition in the industrial line. Will he 
promise good behavior and ask me to try 
and get him out? I don’t see why else he 
should want to see me. My good intentions 
in regard to the T’s received a rude shock 
when I called and found no one home. It 
is of course a come down, after making a 
resolve, to find it at least temporarily useless. 

January 11: The prison was delightful, 
or maybe it was the brass buttons. With 
my agency card as a passport I passed rows 
of them and finally was presented to Mr. K. 
I would like to explore the whole place. 
Mrs. K seems to be doing pretty well and 
she is certainly more friendly and as mild 
as a lamb about the clinic appointments. 
Mr. P is keeping her on the jump for me 
and that is a relief. Just the same, even 
minus the lure of police courts and Mr. P, 
I will be glad to have a case that is not 
Greek. I just remember why I| decided not 
to take Mrs. A to the maternity hospital: 
she so evidently wanted to finish that dress 
and inasmuch as I had marched her off yes- 
terday I thought it wiser not to thwart her 
again. 

January 17: My old trouble with a first 
interview. Had trouble making openings 
for questions concerning early history, which 
seemed irrelevant to the matter at hand. I 
had to ask questions regarding marriage, 
parentage, relatives, and so on. Some of 
them I could lead up to through photographs 
and side tracks in the conversation, but I 
am so afraid of seeming inquisitive that 1 
suppose I am not enough so for practical 
purposes. I came away from the C’s know- 
ing nothing whatever about Mr. and Mrs. 
C’s early life beyond the fact that they had 
lived in L, and a little industrial history. I 
am now engaged in sorting over my few 
facts and writing them up in logical form. 

January 18: The hospital was discourag- 
ing. It seems that Mrs. A went up too late 
to see the doctor and cut up generally. The 
hospital describes her as “ fresh.” Under 
the circumstances, considering her irregular 
attendance at clinics, they don’t care to 
bother with her. All that is largely my 


fault, I think, for not understanding the 
rigidity of the hospital requirements and 
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then translating them effectively to Mrs. A. 
She only went because we wanted her to and 
it is hardly her fault if the hospital found 
her unco-operative. She doesn’t understand 
this hospital business and I should have 
taken an interpreter and explained it care- 
fully. The amount of information a case 
worker should have at her finger tips is 
discouraging. Mrs. C asked me about 
schools—when the new term began, whether 
or not parochial schools charge tuition, and 
so on, concerning which I had only the 
vaguest ideas. 

January 31; Giving money, other people's 
money, might easily get to be a habit, and a 
bad one, I should think. I just realized that 
we didn’t begin to help Mrs. K financially 
until Mr. K was imprisoned. Now that he 
is out, by the same reasoning, we should 
stop unless his physical condition will not 
permit, but I have the rent habit so in mind 
that paying it a few months longer until he 
gets his bearings would not seem unwise. 
When I think of it I can see where our aid, 
even when given on a definite agreement, 
may have made them more dependent. Prob- 
ably | need a nice old cynic to throw cold 
water on me every once in a while and wake 
meup. The value of investigation and prob- 
ing, even when it seems unnecessary, comes 
home occasionally with a bang. Knowing 
from the G record that friend C wasn’t 
much good, I should have asked Mrs. C 
about him more closely. I should have 
known there was something behind her 
worry. I hope sometime I can overcome my 
dislike for asking for information. I like 
the C case. Mrs. C speaks English, is try- 
ing hard to help herself, is clean and decent, 
and in real trouble. I experienced a queer 
feeling this morning when Mrs. K came to 
me and announced that she wanted a di- 
vorce. In the last analysis there is so little 
that any outsider can do in sucha case. One 
doesn’t want to give her money but wishes 
to relieve her of worry. One can only try 
to see the possible attitudes to probable 
truth and then choose the least harmful of 
the few ways open. The hard part about 
case work is that it brings you squarely up 
against human nature in all its twists; and 
because human nature is not straightened 
and lifted overnight, you can’t see that you 
do very much. You only touch the surface. 


I wish I knew the secret of spiritual healing, 
of leadership in the realm of character. As 
it is, | gain vastly more in knowledge thaa 
my clients do in anything I can give them. 


Thus ended the student’s comments. 


Whether these diaries are of great value 
to the student-in-training or not, one cannot 
surely tell. To some students who are in- 
clined to be impressionable, or critical, or 
wordy, the diary is perhaps a better outlet 
for comment-along-the-way than either per- 
sonal conference or the less flexible record. 
We all need to speak our minds when we are 
in the grip of a new experience. Some 
students find the diaries a bore and use them 
very littl—and then unimaginatively. But 
to the supervisor these diaries are the great- 
est blessing as an index to the students’ 
growth: They show in a flash where one has 
missed and where exceeded the mark either 
with the individual student or, even more 
revealingly, with the group. If the super- 
visor has been too rigid or too mechanical, 
the diary will reflect it. If the supervisor 
has been too vague, the student group will 
begin to flounder. One cannot always 
retrieve one’s training mistakes but the 
recognition of them day by day and week 
by week is really helpful. 

At any rate the day-by-day comment 
seems more useful than a formal question- 
naire on leaving, such as: “ What did you 
get out of your training and how would you 
wish it done differently?’’ Unfortunately, 
the students are too polite to say the worst 
things they think, even in diaries, but it is 
something to have the shadows of misunder- 
standing and disapproval registered as well 
as the high lights. Diaries may not preserve 
the supervisor's self-esteem, but on the 
other hand they tend to show up some of the 
particular pitfalls common both to students 
and supervisors and so to help us study 
afresh our philosophy of case work. 

As on a hazardous golf course there are 
many bunkers, so, in a student’s first field 
work, he will inevitably land in a few bad 
ones when the wind blows from the north. 
One cannot stop his getting “ bunkered ” 
but it is useful to know as soon as possible 
whether to look for him in the sand or the 
lake ! 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL WORKER’S 
PERSPECTIVE 


\. IRVING HALLOWELL 


"7 O NOW you are studying bones,” 
said one of my social worker friends 
when she learned that I was inter- 

ested in anthropology. Another wanted to 

know whether I would not miss the “ human 
contacts” which I had enjoyed in social 
work, 

The first speaker identified anthropology 
with a single aspect of the science: the study 
of the details of man’s physical make-up; 
the second was thinking of the academic side 
of the subject, forgetting that new facts 
about the native populations of America 
and other continents are constantly being 
collected from “living subjects.” While 
these facts eventually assume a literary 
form and constitute the body of knowledge 
upon which the science rests, the anthro- 
pologist usually procures a first hand 
acquaintance with the people of one or 
more tribes in whom he is_ especially 
interested. 

Both remarks illustrate a popular mis- 
conception of the scope and methods of one 
of the most fundamental of the social 
sciences. But this is not strange in view of 
the dearth, until recently, of easily avail- 
able books summing up the results of the 
more detailed researches of the last two 
decades, especially those of American 
students.'. Then, too, the “ science of man ” 
is such an inclusive subject that there is little 
direct appeal to the uninitiated, with the 
book market flooded by treatises on psy- 
chology, sociology, biology, economics, and 
so on, which somehow seem to be in so much 
more direct relation to the social worker’s 
job. 

But is the study of the career of man upon 
the earth and the growth of civilization in 
all of its aspects so foreign after all to the 
social worker’s interests? For that is what, 

1 Some of the best of these are: 

Franz Boas: The Mind of Primitive Man, 1911. 

A. A. Goldenweiser: Early Civilization, 1922. 

R. H. Lowie: Culture and Ethnology, 1917. 
Primitive Society, 1920. 

W. F. Ogburn: Social Change, 1922. 

H. F. Osborn: Men of the Old Stone Age, 1918. 

Clark Wissler: The American Indian, 1917. 
Man and Culture, 1923. 


A. L. Kroeber: Anthropology, 1923. 
H. H. Wilder: Man's Prehistoric Past, 1923. 


in its broadest aspects, anthropology is. It 
traces man as an organism from his first 
appearance upon the earth a half million 
years ago, and studies in detail the changes 
and variations which have occurred in all his 
physical traits. Of course in the case of 
prehistoric man, only skeletal remains are 
available and we know nothing for certain 
about the contour of the fleshy parts, the 
color of skin, eyes, or the hair form of early 
man. But studies of these and other traits 
continue to be made upon ‘living races of 
man and furnish the basis for all classifica- 
tions of racial types. 

Another phase of anthropology (referred 
to in America as “ethnology’’) devotes 
itself to the study of the “social heritage” 
of man, his “culture” or “ civilization.” 
This, in Tylor’s classic definition, “is that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society.” Culture also in- 
cludes the material equipment of man—his 
tools, weapons, dwellings, clothing, and so 
on, and it is this aspect which, in Europe 
and America, since the invention of ma- 
chines, steam power, and the harnessing of 
electricity, has been so greatly elaborated. 
The whole face of civilization in these parts 
of the world has been so radically changed 
by industrialism that this type of culture is 
now in marked contrast to that of all the 
peoples of the world who have clung to an 
older economy. 

Anthropology deals with man as an organ- 
ism and with culture historically and com- 
paratively. Devoting itself for the most 
part to the study of “ unlettered ” and so- 
called “ primitive’ peoples, as contrasted 
with the field of history which confines it- 
self to peoples with a written language, 
anthropology has helped to complete our 
picture of the career of man upon the earth. 
The broadening of our. horizon, brought 
about by this comparative study of the char- 
acteristics, belief, behavior, and material 
equipment of widely varying groups of 
people, has thrown new light upon human 
behavior and the processes of culture change 
which the historian, immersed in the 
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minutiae of a single “ period” or civiliza- 
tion, has often failed to perceive. Anthro- 
pologists have also emphasized the need for 
studying every aspect of the life of a people, 
whereas the historian, until recent years, was 
often preoccupied with political events, 
dynasties, prominent individuals and chron- 
ological details, to the neglect of the broader 
features of the cultural setting of which 
these events and personalities were a par- 
ticular expression. 

Today but few social workers are content 
to deal with problems of human relationship 
in an exclusively remedial spirit. There is 
an aspiration abroad to be, as someone has 
said, “experts in scientific social progress ”’ 
as well. Now social progress assumes 
changes of one sort or another in our cul- 
tural values as a desirable and achievable 
means of promoting human welfare. It im- 
plies that the standards and practices of our 
society are not ideal and that others should 
be substituted. Moreover, this conscious 
attempt rationally to control the direction of 
change, as applied to industry, religion, edu- 
cation, sexual relationships, or what-not, is 
a relatively new thing in human history, 
although constant undirected change has 
characterized human beliefs and practices 
from time immemorial. Social workers are 
therefore among those embarking upon a 
new human adventure, largely experimental 
in character. To be successful I venture to 
suggest that a perspective which includes 
some knowledge of the varieties of adjust- 
ments which man, during the course of his 
long career upon earth, has made to social 
needs is of fundamental importance, both 
in dealing with contemporary problems of 
certain kinds and in formulating the social 
ideals of the future. In the space of a 
single article it is impossible, of course, to 
do more than emphasize certain lines of 
thought, suggested by the data of anthro- 
pology, which I hope will furnish a point of 
departure for further reflection and study 
on the part of social workers. 

First of all, it seems to me that social 
workers would find it interesting and help- 
ful to study human nature in a society whose 
foundations are entirely different from 
those of European and American societies— 
the Chinese for example, the African 
negroes or the American Indians. No 


doubt there would be surprises for some in 
seeing how human beings at what we con- 
sider lower culture levels than our own 
have solved some of the common human 
problems over which we wrinkle our brows 
so much. As an illustration of this, the 
manner in which the Araucanian Indians of 
Chile handle the problem of sex instruction 
for their children might be cited. Among 
these aborigines the matter is not left to 
chance, as for the most part it is with us, 
but it is the established function of the 
paternal aunt to impart to her brother’s 
children practical information regarding the 
functions and hygiene of the sexual organs. 
It is not done in a sentimental or cloudy 
manner but is direct, honest and concrete. 
While an isolated case of this sort does not 
of course aid us in the solution of the prob- 
lem of sex instruction in our society, yet it 
takes the edge off the “modernity” of 4 
question which is receiving more and more 
attention among us, and suggests that a sur- 
vey of the practices of “ primitive” peoples 
from this point of view might contribute 
something of benefit to us. 

Aside from specific problems, it is worth 
while to gain some knowledge of cultures 
other than our own because by doing so we 
lose some of our provinciality and, having 
gained a broader horizon, can return to the 
problems of our own society with more de- 
tachment. Every human being is born into 
a culture, of course. But most of us fail to 
sense clearly its differential features as com- 
pared with other cultures, because we con- 
form to the behavior patterns and modes of 
thought characteristic of it—just as we con- 
form to the phonetics, morphology and 
grammar of our native tongue—uncon- 
sciously. It is only after we have been 
assimilated to our culture (Americanized, if 
you will, in our case) and later travel, or 
read about the manners and customs of 
other peoples, or study their languages, that 
we begin to appreciate fully the differences 
which exist in the “culture patterns” of 
the world. By this time our culture has 
become so ingrained in us, so intertwined 
with our egos and our emotional values, that 
it is part of the warp and woof of our indi- 
vidual lives and when we come into contact 
with people brought up amid other cultural 
values we are prone to reject their most 
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characteristic ideas in favor of our own. 
At least we compare them with our own and 
find them wanting in this respect or that. 

We must remember that people who are 
reared in a particular culture are in no way 
responsible for the life values it stresses. 
These are the result of historical processes 
at work in culture development and are 
largely accidental in character. The Chi- 
nese, for example, have a civilization widely 
different from ours because they have par- 
ticipated in a historical development of cul- 
ture in Asia which has run its course inde- 
pendently, for the most part, of the civiliza- 
tions from which we have derived our 
notions. The same might be said of the 
negro tribes of Africa or the American 
Indians prior to the discovery of America. 
Different antecedents have brought about 
different results. 

The notion of superiority, tenacious as it 
is, which we quite naturally associate with 
our own civilization is not unique, no matter 
what we may deem its rational foundation 
to be. In fact everywhere we go we find 
that ideas of superiority are the usual and 
characteristic reaction of all peoples, when 
there is a comparison made between their 
ways and those of any other group. No 
matter how simple or crude we may think 
the culture of a people, their psychological 
reaction to exotic ideas and customs is quite 
similar to ours. The Shilluk people of East 
Africa, for example, have a proverb which 
runs, “ The things of the Shilluk are good 
and the things of the strangers are had.” 
Commenting on this, an observer who has 
spent many years with this tribe says, “In 
conversing with a white man, they at the 
best treat him as their equal, but hardly 
ever as their superior.” We can hardly 
imagine that our mode of living would ap- 
peal to these people any more than theirs 
would appeal to us. But from the vantage 
point of political ascendancy, nations at our 
cultural level tend to ignore the psychologi- 
cal point I have emphasized and label as 
“backward peoples” those groups which 
are not interested in taking over our mode 
of life. 

Social workers in the United States deal- 
ing as they do with European immigrants, 
characterized by widely differing national 
habits, and in some parts of the country with 
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Orientals and Mexicans, together with indi- 
viduals representing Negro and _ Indian 
racial strains, must endeavor to avoid any 
assumption of cultural superiority, if their 
work is to have the effectiveness to which 
they aspire. And it is not only in this 
country that American social workers are 
being called upon to deal with people of 
exotic cultural and racial backgrounds: To- 
day there are calls coming from the Near 
East and the Orient, as well as from Europe, 
for the trained service of expert social 
workers. In these cases it is even more 
necessary to approach the cultural values 
and attitudes of foreign peoples with a well 
ingrained respect for the diversity of cus- 
toms and ideas which is, after all, so char- 
acteristic of the life of man. Anthropolo- 
gists are wary of attempts at wholesale and 
offhand evaluations of different civilizations 
and will be of aid to the social worker in 
pointing out the many difficulties which 
stand in the way of setting up any sound 
objective criteria, as well as demonstrating 
the fact that most efforts in this direction 
are basically an expression of subjective 
attitudes. In other words human beings are 
prone to suffer from “delusions of 
grandeur ’’ when the inherent worth of their 
native cultural standards is an issue. 

In addition to broadening the social 
worker’s perspective and checking hasty 
judgments regarding the inherent worth of 
the customs of exotic peoples, a comparative 
knowledge of cultures will promote a better 
understanding of the relation between cul- 
ture and human behavior. 

For most of us, our knowledge of human 
behavior is based upon the observation of 
“man, white and civilized,” but to compre- 
hend human behavior in a wider sense we 
must know ali we can about all kinds of men. 
As Lévy-Bruhl says, “We cannot any 
longer represent the whole of humanity, 
from the psychological and moral point of 
view, as sufficiently like the portion we 
know from direct experience, in order to 
give us dispensation from studying the 
rest.” Yet, stimulated by the recent treatises 
of biologists and _ psychologists, — social 
workers (and _ particularly social case 


workers) talk a great deal in terms of 
“behavior problems,” 
This is un- 


“human behavior,” 
and “behavior patterns. 
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doubtedly due to the contributions which 
the “ newer psychology ” has made to a bet- 
ter understanding of the functioning of the 
fuman personality as a whole, as contrasted 
with the older psychological approach which 
confined itself to the study of “ conscious- 
ness "’ or the details of specific psychic func- 
tions. But most of the literature of the 
psycho-biological schools which treats the 
social aspects of personality stresses “ in- 
stinct ” or other innate dynamic factors and 
neglects or fails to make clear the role played 
by culture in determining the habits of indi- 
viduals. Of course the human organism is 
said to react to its “environment,” but this 
term is not analyzed or clearly defined, so 
that it is next to impossible to grasp the 
connection between it and the human beings 
which in some way or other are supposed to 
respond to it. Some comprehension of the 
cultural heritage cf a group, particularly a 
foreign one where the cultural values take 
on a more objective aspect than our own, 
enables us to understand what it is to which 
the individuals of that culture respond. 

Broadly speaking, culture is the source 
of most, if not all, of the acquired responses 
of man, as contrasted with his hereditary 
make-up, and in order to understand fully 
the personalities of individuals (which after 
all are but foci of elements derived from 
both these sources) we must neglect neither 
of them at the expense of the other. It is 
impossible to resolve human behavior into 
psycho-biological elements alone. When we 
speak of a “ maternal instinct,” for example, 
what we generally picture to ourselves is the 
kind of care which a mother gives her child; 
we cannot visualize the drive itself. But 
the manner in which a mother cares for her 
child, the pattern of maternal behavior to 
which she conforms, is in its main outlines 
determined by the customs of the group in 
which she lives. The length of time she 
suckles the infant, the frequency with which 
she bathes it, whether she lays it in a cradle 
or upon a “cradle board ”—these represent 
types of acquired behavior derived from the 
culture pattern of her group. 

The innate drives and abilities of human 
beings, whatever they may be, always ex- 
press themselves in more or less conformity 
to socially determined norms. This is why 
it is so extremely difficult to define and 


measure “ original human nature,” whether 
in individuals or racial groups. In fact, we 
have to some extent obscured the funda- 
mental problem by limiting our observations 
and basing our deductions concerning human 
behavior upon the actions of individuals 
reared in our own culture. We have not 
really been studying “ human behavior,” but 
the range of behavior variation in a group 
with a specific culture pattern. From this 
point of view, it is no wonder that we are 
often prone to label “natural” what is 
merely “ familiar” in the behavior of those 
about us. To many of us it seems entirely 
“natural” that a father should (at least now 
and then) push a baby coach, but to a Czech 
girl this was such an unusual sight as to 
seem entirely “unnatural” and to be the 
cause of repeated comment upon her first 
visit to America. Such an action is not to 
be looked upon as a direct expression of 
domestic co-operation, or a phenomenon of 
individual behavior, but a peculiar Ameri- 
can custom, which without being drawn to 
our attention by an outsider, few would 
realize was a distinguishing detail of our 
culture. 

We can also view the problem from an- 
other angle. Can we, let us say, best explain 
the differences between European man of 
the Middle Ages or of the Classical period 
as compared with African natives or mod- 
ern man, in terms of innate human traits or 
of cultural differences? If medieval insti- 
tutions had persisted into the present, would 
our present day behavior correspond to 
medieval behavior patterns, or is there some 
inherent psychological or biological drive 
which makes man in America and Europe 
what he is today? Or we might pose an- 
other question: Does the American negro, 
in his habits, ideas, and mode of life, re- 
semble more closely the African tribes to 
which he belongs by race, or the white 
Americans in whose culture he has been 
reared? To all these questions, it seems to 
me, we must answer that it is the acquired 
traits, cultural in origin, which determine 
the broad outlines of behavior to which the 
individuals of a particular time and place 
conform. 

With a grasp of the fundamental relation 
between culture and human behavior, the 
social worker will be in a better position to 
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evaluate the merits of the discussions now 
being carried on regarding racial superiority 
and inferiority, eugenic reform, and psycho- 
logical tests. In view of the enormous pub- 
licity gained by such _ pseudo-scientific 
treatises as those of Madison Grant and 
Lothrop Stoddard, a close study of the re- 
lation of race and culture in Lowie’s Culture 
and Ethnology and Boas’ chapter on “ Race 
problems in the U. S.” should be enlighten- 
ing. Pride of race has a_ psychological 
foundation analogous to an exaggerated 
pride in one’s civilization; and we must be 
wary of it if we are to analyze race questions 
in a truly unprejudiced spirit. The difficul- 
ties involved in separating (to say nothing 
of measuring) the innate mental abilities of 
individuals belonging to distinct races, as 
distinguished from the traits acquired dur- 
ing the life-time of these individuals, are 
enormous, aside from the question of a 
sound racial classification to begin with. 
These complexities, however, are so often 
glossed over by those who discuss such ques- 
tions that too much care cannot be exercised 
in examining the foundations from which 
any conclusions are drawn and considering 
alternative explanations of the facts pre- 
sented. Most anthropologists are inclined to 
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assume a potential equality of races, recog- 
nizing of course that the range of abilities 
shown by the individuals of any particular 
race are considerable. It may be indeed that 
races differ from one another in the distribu- 
tion of specific qualities among their com- 
ponent individuals, but this is quite a differ- 
ent matter from assuming that we already 
know, or can measure, the totality of racial 
achievement sufficiently well to base social 
measures of discrimination upon it. 
Anthropology, like the other social  sci- 
ences and social work itself, is in its youth 
and the data it can bring upon the social 
workers’ problems of today will tomorrow 
be supplemented by the results of further 
study and research. It has been the purpose 
of this article to call attention to some of the 
possibilities for rapport between the two 
fields of endeavor. For, just “as the engi- 
neer calls on the physicist for a knowledge 
of mechanical laws,” says R. H. Lowie, “ so 
the social builder of the future who would 
seek to refashion the culture of his time and 
add to its cultural values, will seek guidance 
from ethnology, the science of culture, which 
in Tylor’s judgment is ‘essentially a re- 


former's science ’. 





INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE CLASSROOM 
AND OUTSIDE 


ANNIE P. CHITTENDEN 


se 


S IT right that tax-payers should sup- 
port an English teacher to watch 
Polish girls do crochet and jabber in 

their own tongue?” Thus demanded an 
irate commissioner at a council meeting in a 
certain up-state citv. He had been shocked 
by a recent visit to an evening school where 
he found the pupils in an English class for 
immigrant women crocheting and speaking 
Polish. That English should have been the 
language of the classroom we could alli 
agree, but we cannot so unreservedly con- 
demn the crocheting. Possibly with this 
particular class the teacher may have found 
the point of contact in the end of the crochet 
hook. It may have indicated the ground of 
common understanding—the approach to 
greater knowledge. 

“ Method and program must be flexible to 


suit varying needs, conditions and types of 
students.” This is the first rule for success- 
ful work listed in the government pamphlet 
entitled Securing and Holding Attendance of 
Foreign-Born Adults in English Classes. 
Nowhere is the necessity for this flexibility 
of program and for a knowledge of the 
needs and conditions of the pupils more 
clearly evident than in the work among the 
foreign-born women. Miss Elizabeth A. 
Woodward, New York State Supervisor oi 
Classes for Immigrant Women, says: 

The foreign-born mother has been the last 
member of the family to be considered worthy of 
education. The men in the streets and in the 


shops came into touch with outside influences, 
but the mother is left isolated in the home. She 


sees her husband and children growing away 
from her, she hears them speaking a strange lan- 
guage and she feels herself scorned and ridi- 
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culed by her own family; and yet it is she who 
determines the life of the home, the health and 
happiness of the family. 

The teacher who attempts to draw these 
women from their isolation and, through the 
formation of home and _ neighborhood 
classes, to help them to adjust themselves to 
their environment, needs especially to under- 
stand her pupils. She must know her class 
collectively and individually. We cannot 
really know the group we have to teach un- 
less we know the individual members of the 
group. A knowledge of racial backgrounds, 
characteristics, and customs is desirable, if 
not essential, but it is the certain man—or 
woman—who is our neighbor. Teachers 
who do their own recruiting have the advan- 
tage of starting their class with some per- 
sonal acquaintance with their pupils. 

In visiting a home, the teacher must, of 
course, furnish a suitable and evident reason 
for her call—some means of introducing 
herself and her errand. Lists of names of 
non-English speaking women may be ob- 
tained through the public school principal 
and teachers, through lists of newly-arrived 
adult immigrants, through the Y. W. C. A., 
the district nurse association, and other 
agencies working among the foreign-born. 
An energetic district visitor not only fur- 
nished me with a list of names of women on 
whom she wished me to call, but gave me 
helpful information about their home condi- 
tions. Her continued interest in the prog- 
ress of these women after they had entered 
the class was encouraging to pupils and 
teacher. Workers of the International In- 
stitute of the Y. W. C. A. similarly aided 
the class. The hospitality, even cordiality, 
with which most of these foreign women, 
especially the Italians, open their doors to 
the American teacher is remarkable. 

I wish I could say that there is a cor- 
responding response to her invitation to join 
an English class. “ No time”; “ Too old”; 
“ Make bread ’”’; “ Wash clothes’; “ Make 
wine”; “Too many babies”; “ Head too 
thick”; “ Husband won't let”; “ Italian 
women not like American women, Italian 
women busy ’—these are some of the rea- 
sons and excuses given for non-attendance. 
The visitor suggests that cooking and wash- 
ing may be done at other hours than those at 
which the class meets or, in reply to “ Head 
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too thick,” attempts to demonstrate the con- 
trary by teaching then and there a few 
English sentences. I once tried to meet the 
“too old” of an ancient Italian mother of 
twenty-six by explaining to her that in 
America we never feel too old and that even 
I had tried to learn some words of her lan- 
guage. Regarding me sadly she replied un- 
flatteringly, “ Too late.” 

Often the unwilling husband is by no 
means an insurmountable difficulty. Ii 
dealt with directly he may even become an 
ally. In the many cases where he speaks 
English and his wife does not, a compliment 
upon his achievement serves as an opening 
wedge. “ You speak English well. You 
can talk to American people. You under- 
stand American ways. You read and write 
English, too? That’s splendid. You can 
help your wife to learn. Persuade her to 
come to the class.” The co-operation of an 
erstwhile unwilling husband was responsible 
for the regular attendance of one of my 
most rewarding pupils. Disheartening to 
the recruiter are the many women who 
cheerfully and readily agree to come to 
school, but at the appointed hour “ turn up 
missing.” We wish that we could inculcate 
in our instruction regard for keeping prom- 
ises and appointments. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory accessions to our classes are the 
members whom our pupils invite. One 
woman, who had herself been taken to the 
class by a friend, brought a sister, later a 
niece and the niece’s baby, and later her old 
mother. One corner of the class assumed 
the appearance of a family reunion. 

Before dismissing the subject of recruit- 
ing, a word is pertinent in regard to the lan- 
guage difficulty. To be accompanied on our 
calls by even a tactful interpreter tends to 
embarrass both the visitor and the visited. 
When a child or a neighbor interprets, the 
atmosphere is more friendly. Our request 
for such assistance arouses the curiosity of 
our hostess as to what we are about to say 
and also puts us agreeably under obligation 
to her. Asa rule children are eager to help 
in translating the message and in urging 
their mothers to learn English, and offer 
their aid as assistant teachers. The dis- 
agreeable child that I met one day last win- 
ter was an exception. As soon as she dis- 
covered the object of my call she effectively 
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frustrated my efforts to converse with her 
mother by emitting prolonged shrieks of 
derisive laughter at the idea of a grown 
woman going to school. 

An exception, also, was the small Italian 
girl with a shrewd face, who, perching on 
an old-fashioned velocipede, volunteered to 
interpret while her mother stood in the door- 
way and | upon the sidewalk. I soon saw 
that she was deliberately twisting my words 
and confusing her mother. When I said, 
“ Monday ” she would say “ Martedi.” My 
“ Friday’ she changed to “ Giovedi.” She 
gave out impossible hours for the meeting of 
the class. Summoning my scanty supply of 
Italian | said as well as I could, speaking 
directly to the woman, “ Spero che verrate 
a scoula Lunedi, Mercoledi, Venerdi, a 
luna.” Light broke upon the mother’s face, 
but the child, regarding me with large, in- 
dignant eyes, demanded sourly, “ Who 
learned you to talk lialian?’’ I had spoiled 
her game—a game, I am told, practised 
throughout the land by many American chil- 
dren of foreign-born, non-English speaking 
parents. 

The struggle to suit individual needs does 
not cease after the class has been organized. 
Because of this the advantage of beginning 
with a small number is obvious. Would 
that the goals set us by the school boards 
were more often based upon standards of 
thoroughness than upon mere numbers! As 
it is so seldom possible to grade classes for 
foreign women, the wonder is that in groups 
of varying abilities, circumstances, and edu- 
cation, there develops the desired social 
atmosphere and spirit of co-operation. 
Paradoxical as it sounds—may not work 
with the individual pupil help to achieve 
these ends? 

A writer in The Bulletin of Americaniza- 
tion in Delaware comments thus: . 

Their fundamental need and the one of which 
they are most conscious is a social need. Like 
most human beings they prefer being appreciated 
to being instructed. They need to get out of their 
homes now and then and see something of the 


new world : such contacts once established, 
the demand for instruction usually follows. 


The teacher has peculiar opportunities to 
give to her pupils this personal appreciation 
that aids in establishing social contacts. 

The ideal text-book never has been and 
How could any one 


never can be written. 
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book meet the requirements of the little 
Italian woman who, after a year of exceed- 
ingly irregular attendance in my class, could 
proudly write her name without a copy, and 
at the same time the needs of her classmate, 
a newly-arrived Armenian, an educated 
woman with a fundamental knowledge of 
the construction of language? It is well to 
have some good text-book to serve as a gen- 
eral guide, but usually the teacher selects her 
own subject-matter and, drawing from many 
text-books, arranges her own _ course, 
Through the aid of the pupil’s notebook the 
instruction may be made individual while 
conversation, dramatization, games, and 
drill give scope for class work. 

In the choice of topics for a particular 
group we learn through xperience what net 
to do as well as what to do. A pupil once 
asked me to give a lesson in making potato 
salad. I presented two recipes, prefacing 
and accompanying the demonstration with 
appropriate English instruction. In my 
judgment the salad itself was a distinct suc- 
cess; in the opinion of my pupils it was not. 
One woman remained after the class to ex- 
plain the general disappointment. “ Italian 
ladies no like American cook. Maybe you 
no like Italian cook.”” That same class 
greeted with resentment the announcement 
that a Home Bureau teacher was to give a 
course of cooking lessons in their neighbor- 
hood. It is a delicate matter to suggest new 
ways of doing old things, especially when 
they concern housekeeping problems. 

It is said that, in repeating the proverb 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it,” a good teacher emphasizes the first 
“he.” If individuality must be carefully 
considered in child-training, what can we 
say of our attitude toward the adult woman 
who has already been trained up in the way 
she should or should not go? Certainly she 
will not easily depart from it. A supervisor 
of district nurses instructed her subordi- 
nates that in caring for the foreign-born 
they should never oppose a native custom, 
nor substitute an unknown for a known 
method unless the health of the patient was 
at stake. 

In the same way, the teacher of foreign- 
born women may adopt as one of her funda- 
mental principles—“ Know thy pupils.” 


June 1 
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THE ART OF HELPING 
AN EXPERIMENT IN VOLUNTEER TRAINING 
ELLEN WINDOM WARREN GEER 


Volunteer, New York Charity Organization Society 


“YF , YE CONTEND that for social 
service to be efficient it is neces- 
sary for the directors of its 
several institutions to be cognizant of the 
meaning of social work as a whole and of 
the implications of their particular job. . . . 
In a word, we need training courses for 
boards of directors, so as to assure social 
service its fullest chance in the community 
reconstruction program.” These words 
were spoken by Rabbi Meyer on May 23, 
1923, at the California Conference of Social 
Work, and reprinted in the May, 1924, 
Famity. It is a curious coincidence, and 
one which I wish Rabbi Meyer could have 
known before his death, that five days later, 
on the other side of the continent, Mrs. 
John M. Glenn appointed a sub-committee 
of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York to “work out plans for an informa- 
tional course for social service committee 
members of various agencies, board mem- 
bers of social agencies, and other volunteers ; 
all persons to come on invitation.” 

The demand for this course had come 
from volunteers in the Charity Organization 
Society who were not eligible for the more 
intensive courses offered by the Society but 
who felt that there were serious gaps in the 
education that they had been able to pick up 
in the busy offices where they had been 
working. They felt that they should not 
continue to hold influential positions on 
committees without acquiring a better basic 
knowledge of the history and development 
of case work. Moreover, they felt woefully 
ignorant concerning the points of similarity 
and difference between the Charity Organi- 
zation Society and other case working 
agencies, and they wanted to include in such 
a course volunteers from other societies and 
to study in joint session the common pur- 
pose behind the specialized parts of their 
interrelated tasks. Such was the proposition 
confronting the sub-committee who planned 
the course; and, because many of us feel 
that the result has contributed to giving 
volunteers a “ cognizance of the meaning of 


social work as a whole and of the implica- 
tions of their particular job,” I am ventur- 
ing to describe our experiment: 

Board members from nine case working 
societies were invited to join the original 
sub-committee and a program of ten lectures 
was carefully worked out. “ The Art of 
Helping ” was chosen as the title of the 
course and an attractive four-page folder 
gave the dates and titles of the lectures, a 
short “ Who’s Who” of each lecturer, the 
names of the committee and of the agencies 
they represented. This program was sent 
to the directors of over two hundred and 
fifty organizations doing case work in and 
near New York City, with a letter explain- 
ing that the purpose of the course was to 
provide a foundation of general information 
about the conditions in New York, as re- 
lated to case work, upon which those attend- 
ing could build the necessary superstructure 
of their own particular branch of service. 
The director was asked to send the com- 
mittee a list of such volunteers from his 
agency as would be eligible for invitation. 
Throughout, the emphasis was laid on the 
desire to reach volunteers who gave no 
active service other than membership on 
boards or committees, as well as those doing 
field work, 

The committee received the names of 
more than two thousand volunteers and sent 
personal letters of invitation to all of them, 
explaining the purpose of the course and 
enclosing a program and membership slip. 
No fee was charged but admission was 
limited to those who enrolled. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-six volunteers, representing 
seventy-four organizations, enrolled for the 
course. 

Miss Richmond gave the first two lectures 
on December 3 and 10. Her subjects were 
the background and possibilities of the art 
of helping, and she traced the development 
of social work with individuals from the 
earliest beginnings of organized charity 
down to the present. The lectures that fol- 
lowed treated the actual practice of case 
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work today; the growth and development 
of case work in the medical field; the neces- 
sity for the case work method in the field 
of vocational education and, the extent to 
which it is now being utilized; the great 
possibilities of mutual inspiration to be de 
rived from the working together of organ- 
ized charity and social service in the 
churches; the relation between helping indi- 
viduals and remedying social conditions ; the 
necessity for research as an aid to active 
field work and the vast territory still to be 
explored in that direction; and the pressing 
needs in New York City in regard to work 
with children and some of the attempts that 
had been made to meet them. 

At the conclusion of each lecture, discus- 
sion was invited and, in spite of an attend- 
ance of over two hundred, the discussion 
came! Indeed, at times it waxed so intense 
that luncheon engagements were forgotten. 
Volunteers were invited to preside at each 
lecture and, in introducing the speaker, 
spoke briefly of their own belief about the 
field of work about to be described. 

From the beginning it had been hoped that 
these lectures might prove the match to 
light a brighter torch; and to this end it was 
planned to hold an eleventh session devoted 
to discussion, without any formal lecturer. 
With the help of suggestions received dur- 
ing the progress of the course a letter was 
sent out to members reminding them of the 
discussion and asking that they come pre- 
pared to give their views on whether they 
would like the lectures published, whether 
they would like to organize a study group 
in their own societies, and whether they 
would like to join with other members in 
various groups to consider improving volun- 
teer standards, better co-operation between 
societies, and so forth. To quote from.the 
letter: “Can we not, before we separate, 
consider whether it might be possible for 
this course to lay the foundations for some- 
thing more than this individual education 
we have received?” 

The inspiring enthusiasm of that last 
meeting was indeed surprising. In spite of 
having no lecturer the members came 
eagerly and promptly and entered into the 
discussion wholeheartedly, taking up one by 
one the questions suggested in the letter. 
The members voted unanimously in favor 
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of publishing the lectures and many ex- 
pressed the feeling that this publication 
would provide an elementary text-book 4 
little different from anything now available 
for the study of case work. Best of all, a 
motion was unanimously carried that “ the 
chair appoint an organization committee to 
endeavor to form, from the ‘Art of Help- 
ing’ group, a permanent body of volunteers 
to carry on the case work ideals and stand- 
ards embodied in the course of lectures just 
ended.” = Special recommendations were 
made that this permanent body should con- 
cern itself especially with raising the stand- 
ard volunteer service throughout the 
city, and with bringing about a better under- 
standing among the seventy-four societies 
represented by the membership of _ the 
course. It was evident that, while there was 
no desire to add another organization which 
should duplicate any of the numerous exist- 
ing ones, those present felt a real need for 
such a forum of volunteers. 

At this writing, the rather appalling task 
of welding into a harmonious unit so many 
people largely unknown to each other has 
been well started. The organization com- 
mittee prepared by-laws from which I will 
quote the purpose of the “Association of 
Volunteers in Social Service” (as it has 
been decided to christen this new infant): 
“ To endeavor, by group action of volunteer 
members from many societies, to improve 
conditions in the field of social case work, 
especially as they relate to volunteers.” It 
is our hope to carry out this large aim by 
having a central governing beard, to which 
the committees in charge of the actual efforts 
shall report. Five committees are planned 
as a beginning: a Committee on Co-opera- 
tion, to act as a clearing house between 
societies, to prevent overlapping, and to 
promote the existing agencies for co-opera- 
tion; a Committee on Improvements, to 
study conditions brought to our attention 
and to try to remedy them by interesting the 
societies represented to take joint action; a 
Committee on Volunteers, to improve stand- 
ards of volunteer service by promoting 
training courses for volunteers, and advis- 
ing people where to find field work; a Com- 
mittee on Publications and Lectures, to 


of 


publish this year’s lectures and arrange lec- 
ture courses for next year; and a Committee 
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on Small Secieties, to provide an oppor- 
tunity for suburban societies to find out how 
others have solved problems common to all. 
The by-laws, the proposed committees, and 
a suggested list of officers and directors were 
prepared in ballot form and sent, with an 
explanatory letter, to every member of the 
course. The members vote on the various 
provisions, indicate the committees in which 
they are especially interested, and mail back 
the prepared sheets. In this way the com- 
mittees are now being organized. 

So much for the past and the present of 
this new experiment in the art of helping. 
May we now express our hopes—we dare 
not quite dub it a prophecy—for the future ? 
Social case work has always been closely 
connected with volunteer service—even with 
the increasing expertness of the professional 
worker. But, if the volunteer is to con- 
tinue to give to her society as much help as 
she herself is given, she must prepare her- 
self for her task even as the professional 
worker prepares herself. Some _ societies, 
recognizing this all too evident truth, pro- 
vide courses for their volunteers; many 
others, however, cannot, or do not. And 
even in those agencies providing training 
there are often busy board and committee 
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members who cannot take the course offered. 
From these facts arises our first hope—that 
this new association may prove a central 
clearing house for volunteer instruction in 
three ways: by stimulating new courses in 
various societies; by arranging for some of 
the courses already planned to be available 
for volunteers from other societies; and, 
finally, by providing such open lectures or 
intensive study groups as seem most needed 
at any particular time, making them avail- 
able for as many people as possible. From 
this first hope and from the belief that the 
volunteers will enrich their own experience 
by coming in contact with those trying to 
solve other parts of the common problem, 
comes our second and greater hope: that in 
this way we may do our share to change the 
growing discontent with volunteer service 
as it is, into an appreciation of the new 
fields in which volunteers can and must find 
their opportunity from now on. Autre 
temps—autres moeurs! It is for us to 
adapt to the uncharted future that spirit 
which made the earliest volunteers realize 
that helping is indeed one of the most diffi- 
cult, most indispensable, and most fascinat- 
ing of all the arts. 


“BEHIND THE RANGES” 


ALICE M. COMSTOCK 


HEN I first started in to do 
family social work, | was very 
much worried by my easy 
credulity. 

“1 am afraid,” I said to the General Sec- 
retary, “I shall never be able to do this 
work because I always believe everything 
everyone tells me.” 

“That's splendid,” she surprised me by 
replying. ‘* When Mrs. Jones tells you how 
badly her husband treats her—believe every 
word she says—only just don’t do anything 
until you learn whether Mr. Jones hasn’t 
an equally just cause of complaint. In 
other words don't go off at half-cock.” 

The danger of going off at half-cock 
grows rapidly less as the worker’s experi- 
ence increases—but the danger of forgetting 
how to believe everything everyone tells her 
assumes larger and larger proportions. So 
often the blows delivered by Mr. Jones with 


the frying pan have been more than balanced 
by Mrs. Jones’ execution with the coal 
shovel. The social worker, if she does not 
take care, begins to be suspicious and an 
attitude of suspicion is not conducive to 
vital case work. It is apt to lead into rather 
futile investigation. | have been told of one 
case in which a worker was so sure that a 
particular baby was illegitimate that she 
spent hours and hours of valuable time try- 
ing to unearth the desired proof of her 
suspicions while there before her lay a real 
live human problem with unusual opportuni- 
ties for helpfulness and which had prac- 
tically nothing to do with the legitimacy or 
illegitimacy of the baby. 

It is this sort of attitude which makes the 
outsider give fifty dollars to a hard-luck 
story instead of turning the money and the 
story over to a welfare organization. Some- 
times, you see, Mrs. Jones is quite right and 
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we do very well to believe her. I knew a 
lawyer who couldn't resist helping people 
directly. He believed in organization and 
scientific work but sometimes he simply had 
to do things impulsively. A man once came 
to his office and asked for a loan of one hun- 
dred dollars. The man had gotten into 
some kind of trouble and wanted to get out 
of it and back to New York. He was 
drunk and most unprepossessing but there 
was something rather desperately honest 
about him. The lawyer lent him the money 
which he promised to repay. 

“You are the first person who has ever 
helped me without preaching me a sermon,” 
he said. “I’m going to pull myself together 
and go straight.” 

Everyone in the office was very skeptical 
but within a year the man had repaid every 
penny. The point is not that the lawyer lent 
the money (and he did take a great chance 
in so doing) but that in a brief interview he 
was able to lend it in such a way that it had 
a real influence—enough influence to make 
the man repay the money, possibly enough 
to make him go straight. 

Sometimes our families can surprise us 
by doing just what they promise to do or by 
telling the plain facts about themselves, and 
we do not want to fail them because so many 
others have been untruthful. The enthusi- 
astic faith of the beginner is her dearest 
possession and if she loses it she loses her 
chance of doing big things. No training, 
no experience, no skill can ever take its 
place. They are merely aids toward making 
it an intelligent and directed force but they 
can never be the force itself. This faith 
helps her not only to believe in what her 
clients tell her but in the possibilities of 
their future. She never considers a situ- 
ation or a person hopeless. I have some- 
times heard social workers say that they 
wish people would not suggest wild schemes 
of wonderful jobs for clients or finding 
farms for tuberculosis sufferers or some of 
those Fairy Godmother ideas which never 
come true. But the fact is that they do 
come true. And they come true for those 
who believe in their possibility rather than 
for those who say with flat conviction that 
there is no use in trying anything further. 

Social workers are dealing with human 
nature and there is a magic in human nature 


which defies our smug assertions. There is 
nothing completely certain about it like the 
law of gravitation. The radio is a marvel- 
ous thing—a breath-taking thing. Nobody 
understands it but most of us nowadays 
understand what it will do. Given the same 
atmospheric conditions, the same mechanical 
perfection, and you are pretty sure to get 
the same results; but this is far from true 
of human nature. There is just that magic 
in it which eludes us and that is what makes 
Mrs. Simmons a fascinating problem instead 
of a dull collection of rather sordid facts. 


Mrs. Simmons was referred to our society by 
the Lying-in Hospital. The outlook was certainly 
far from hopeful. The case was referred be- 
cause Mr. Simmons was working and they had 
failed to pay their last bill at the hospital. The 
home atmosphere was extremely dismal. The 
husband was drinking and angry with his wife 
for applying again to the Lying-in Hospital. The 
wife was sullen, very resentful at having another 
baby, and jealous of her little step-son whom she 
was sure that Mr. Simmons loved more than the 
two which were hers as well. It seemed just one 
of those disheartening affairs with no particular 
beginning and no visible end. There were debts 
and the home was dirty. Mr. Simmons was earn- 
ing $22 a week but he didn’t trust his wife to 
spend it and he didn’t know how to spend it 
properly himself. The case worker called in the 
help of the visiting housekeeper and they decided 
they would attack the problem along the lines of 
budget planning. There didn’t seem any particu- 
lar reason for success. There was little education 
on either side and though both backgrounds were 
fairly good and the relatives mildly interested 
there was nowhere anything special on which to 
build. Mr. Simmons was gloomy and told the 
case worker many times that he was going to 
leave his family. She talked hours with him try- 
ing to persuade him not to do so. Maybe her 
words took effect; at any rate he stayed. He 
stayed and the visiting housekeeper began talking 
to him about the planning of his expenses. As 
he discovered how much farther the same amount 
of money could, with a little thought, be made to 
go, he became immensely interested. It absorbed 
him. He had never thought it could be possible. 

He was so much interested that he had to tell 
his wife about it and though she was too much 
upset physically and mentally to help—his new 
interest in life noticeably improved the condition 
of the home. Then while Mrs. Simmons was at 
the hospital he went to work and with the help 
of the visiting housekeeper fixed up the whole 
house for his wife’s return. She came back with 
her baby and found everything immaculate—with 
the added triumph of new sash curtains in the 
windows. 

The change in the home has been in the nature 
of a miracle. Mr. and Mrs. Simmons now plan 
the expenses together. He has had to get a new 


job as it was found that he had quiescent tuber- 
culosis and the night work he was doing was too 
much for him. He found the new job for him- 
self but the visiting housekeeper was able to 
interest his employer so much in his affairs that 
his wages have been increased from $18 to $25 4 
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week. Mrs. Simmons’ attitude of jealousy and 
irritation has been completely overcome by her 
return to health and by the happier outlook of 
life. The debts have been greatly reduced. The 
Simmons’ have been able to celebrate a very joy- 
ous fifth anniversary of their marriage. 


The change was miraculous and yet so 
simply brought about. Here was a dis- 
couraged, drinking man, in debt and ready 
to desert; a sick, irritable, jealous wife; a 
dirty and unhappy home. So rapid was the 
transformation that it seemed indeed like 





the pressing of a magic button. Mr. Sim- 
mons was aroused to interest in planning the 
family budget and presto—the whole appar- 
ently complicated situation cleared up. 
This is perhaps the case more often than we 
have faith to believe; or possibly, after 
pressing a few buttons and finding that 
nothing happens, we get discouraged and 
forget how many there are yet untried. We 
feel that we have done all that is possible. 

Often of course the solution of difficulties 
seems to happen by mere chance. The most 
thrilling which ever happened to me as dis- 
trict secretary was finding a job in welfare 
work for a very unhappy little client. She 
had told me she would love to do social 
work and two weeks later an opportunity 
walked into our office and presented itself. 
Italian or Portuguese girls were wanted to 
train for work among their own people. My 
client was given the chance—she made good 
and is still continuing in this line of activity. 


UMAN Traits AND THEIR Sociat Sic- 
H NIFICANCE: Irwin Edman. Houghton 

Mifflin Company, New York, 1922, 467 pp. 
A most excellent and intelligent friend of ours 
happens to have very little use for case work. 
She thinks the nature of its organization is, for 
all practical purposes, such as to prevent the 
present day case worker from ever breaking 
through the lower economic levels of the socially 
maladjusted. And what is more important, per- 
haps, she believes we must look to the science of 
psychology rather than to any “ so-called” pro- 
fession of case work for further advances in our 


ability to understand and direct individual 
human behavior. She is not, however, a psycho- 
analyst. 


We see her latter point sufficiently to believe 
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The work has solved her problem—and it 
was a sad and difficult one. 

This is one of those impossible things 
which proved to be possible. But it is not 
enough for a social worker to believe in 
them—she must try to find them. She must 
be something of an explorer. It is not 
enough to go as far as others have gone— 
she must try to get beyond them. 


“ There’s no sense in going further—it’s the edge 
of cultivation,” 

So they said, and I believed it—broke my land 
and sowed my crop— 

Built my barns and strung my fences in the little 
border station 

Tucked away below the foothills where the trails 
run out and stop. 

Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang intermin- 
able changes 

On one everlasting Whisper day and night re- 
peated—so; 


“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and 
look behind the Ranges— 
“Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and 


waiting for you. Go!” 


Kipling’s “ Explorer” had the faith to 
follow the whisper through terrible ob- 
stacles and in the end found the beautiful 
country behind the ranges. 

The case worker must also explore in the 
realms of the possibilities of human nature. 
She must never settle down and say “ there’s 
no sense in going further.” “Anybody 
might have found it but—” says Kipling’s 
explorer, “ His whisper came to me.” It is 
by those who listen for the whisper that it 
is most likely to be heard. 


BOOK REVIEW 


that every good case worker who reads Mr. 
Edman’s Human Traits will profit thereby. “It 
has been increasingly realized,” he says in his 
foreword, “that the student’s understanding of 
contemporary problems of government and in- 
dustry” (and of social work, he might very weil 
have added) “is immensely clarified by a 
knowledge of the human factors which they in- 
volve. This volume supplies a brief account of 
the essential facts of human behavior with 
special emphasis on their social consequences.” 
The fear of those who have had some experi- 
ence with the incomprehensible profundity of 
psychological jargon will be assuaged by the pro- 
nouncement that the book was intended primarily 
for use with college freshmen. 


It is not therefore a technical volume. Rather, 
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it presents a point of view, a basis for reflection 
upon one’s own individual problems and _ the 
problems of those other millions of individuals 
which in their sum total constitute the problems 
of society—and it is a very excellent point of 
view. 

In the first half are summarized the essential 
contributions of modern psychology: What we 
know of instincts, emotions, habits, their signifi- 
cance in terms of the complex of characteristics 
which make the individuals and that greater com- 
plex of individuals who make up society. There 
is an excellent chapter on “ The development of 
the self,” and another on “ Individual differences.” 
Here is nothing new, but its presentation is 
simple and adequate. 

The second part passes from the scientific to 
the philosophical. Four great fields of human ex- 
perience—religion, science, art, and morals—are 
analyzed in terms of the point of view of modern 
psychology. We suspect Mr. Edman believes 
that only as we achieve a better understanding of 
why individuals react as they do in these great 
fields of institutionalized human experiences, will 
the din of wars and rumors of wars grow dimmer 
in our ears. 

There are few better bases 
philosophize. 


from which to 


Brapley BUELL 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“A NICE PERSON ” 


To THE Enitor: 


I was asked in a questionnaire recently to 


name what personal qualities should be required 
of all students of social work. That reminded 
me of “A Nice Person” by Sydney Smith, a de- 
scription which should mark the ideal social 
worker of today—barring the references to 
eighteenth century (not eighteenth amendment!) 
conviviality. 


A nice person is neither too tall nor too short; 
looks clean and cheerful, has no prominent fea- 
ture, makes no difficulties, is never misplaced, 
sits bodkin, is never foolishly affronted and is 
void of affectation. 

A nice person helps you well at dinner, under- 
stands you, is always gratefully received by young 
and old, Whig and Tory, grave and gay. 

There is something in the very air of a nice 
person which inspires you with confidence, makes 
you talk, and talk without fear of malicious mis- 
representation; you feel that you are reposing 
upon a nature which God has made kind and 
created for the benefit and happiness of Society. 
It has the effect upon the mind which soft air 
and a fine climate has upon the body. 

A nice person is clear of little trampery pas- 
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sions, acknowledges superiority, shelters humility, 
forgives deficiency, respects all men’s rights, 
never stops the bottle, is never long and never 
wrong, always knows the day of the month, the 
name of everybody at the table, and never gives 
pain to any human being. If anybody is wanted 
for a party, a nice person is first thought of; 
when the child is christened, when the daughter 
is married. All the joys of life are communicated 
to nice people. 

A nice person never knocks over wine or 
melted butter, does not tread upon the dog's foot, 
or molest the family cat; eats soup without noise, 
laughs in the right place, and has a watchful and 
attentive eye. 


This jolly person, who did some good social 
work in his day, once sneeringly asked, “ Who 
reads an American book?” Time has its re- 
venges. Who reads Sydney Smith today? I 
have never met a modern college student who 
had even heard of him. 

Heien B. Penpieton 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 
Those wishing to correspond with directors and 
personnel of settlement houses should consult 
the Directory of Settlements published by the 
National Federation of Settlements, 20 Union 
Park, Boston, Mass. 
Canapa—-Vancouver: George D. Ireland, relief 
officer. 
Grorcia—Atlanta: changed to Family Welfare 
Society. 
lowa—Marshalltown: Miss Louisa Knake, secre- 
tary. 
Red Oak: Mrs. Opal Z. Fore, secretary. 
Waterloo: Miss Helena Hughes, secretary. 
Massacuusetts—Fall River: from 154 Bank 
Strect to 14 Bank Street. 
Quincy: changed to Family Welfare Society. 
Nrw Jersey—Passaic: from 690 Main Avenue to 
80 Third Street. 
New York—Long Island City: from Red Cross 
Bldg., Bridge Plaza, to 444 Jackson Avenue. 
Utica: from 12 Jones Bldg. to 221 Mary 
Street. 
Onto—Akron: from 325 S. Main Street to 5 East 
Buchtel Avenue. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Wilkes-Barre: member of the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. 
Wisconstn—Oshkosh: Miss Margaret K. Spitz- 
nagle, secretary. 
Wyominc—Casper: add Associated Charities, 
Box 2053; Miss Mina Ellis, secretary. 
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